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SURVEY OF HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES 

THE SOCIETY AND THE STATE 

Five new members have been received into the Society during the 
quarter ending September 30. Of these Ralph Percy Perry has 
taken a life membership. The new annual members are: B. J. 
Husting, Mayville; Charles H. Metzger, Prairie du Chien; Nettie 
Sylvester Wright, Monroe; and Marion Wilson, Milwaukee. Dur- 
ing the same period two deaths were reported. Henry D. Ryan, 
of Appleton, died July 13 and Rev. John T. Durward, of Baraboo, 
died September 13. 

On September 3, 1918 the first aerial postal matter ever deliv- 
ered in Wisconsin was brought to Madison from Minneapolis in the 
form of a letter from President Brooks of the Aero Club of Minne- 
apolis to Mr. W. A. Devine, postmaster of Madison. This interest- 
ing memorial of the first beginning, for Wisconsin, of a work which 
is destined to assume vast importance in the near future has been 
presented by Mr. Devine to the State Historical Library for per- 
manent preservation. 

Frederic L. Paxson, curator of the State Historical Society and 
professor of American History in the University of Wisconsin has 
been appointed chief of the Economic Mobilization Section in the 
historical branch of the War Plans Division of the General Staff 
of the army, with the rank of major. It is understood that Major 
Paxson will have charge of the work of the General Staff in the 
field of economic studies and investigations. 

Dr. John W. Oliver, a member since September, 1917, of the 
research staff of the State Historical Society, resigned August 1 
to enter the military service. During the year spent in Madison 
Dr. Oliver was chiefly engaged in editing a volume of the governor's 
Civil War correspondence for publication by the Society and in 
directing the work of the Wisconsin War History Commission. 

Mrs. Sarah Bunn, widow of Judge Romanzo Bunn died suddenly 
at her home in Madison, September 17, 1918. Mrs. Bunn came with 
her husband to Wisconsin in 1854. Judge Bunn was for many years 
a curator of the State Historical Society. 

Professor Carl Russell Fish, curator of the State Historical 
Society and professor of history in the University of Wisconsin, 
has gone to London for a year's work in the University Union, a 
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club home maintained for the benefit of members of American uni- 
versities who are in the military service of the government. 

Professor Rasmus B. Anderson and Mrs. Anderson celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage July 21, at their home in 
Madison. Professor Anderson, journalist and writer, has been 
prominent in Scandinavian activities in this country and was for- 
merly minister to Denmark. To him belongs the distinction of 
having held the first professorship in Scandinavian languages in the 
United States. He has long been keenly interested in the work of 
the State Historical Society, and has been for about thirty years 
a member of its board of curators. 

The golden wedding anniversary of Hon. and Mrs. John 
Luchsinger, of Monroe, was appropriately celebrated August 12. 
Mr. Luchsinger came to America from Switzerland in 1845. He 
has been for many years a curator and vice president of the State 
Historical Society, and actively interested in the history of Wis- 
consin. Perhaps his most notable scholarly contribution has been 
the history of Wisconsin's Swiss settlement, ably written by Mr. 
Luchsinger for the Society's Collections many years since. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones, famous preacher, author, civic leader, and 
founder of the Abraham Lincoln Social Center at Chicago, died at 
his summer home in Tower Hill, September 12, at the age of seventy- 
four years. Dr. Jones was born in Wales but was brought to this 
country as a child and spent the early years of his boyhood on the 
home farms near Oconomowoc and Spring Green. In 1863 he en- 
listed in the Sixth Wisconsin Battery and served to the end of the 
war. The story of these days in the service, An Artilleryman's 
Diary, was published by the Wisconsin History Commission with 
a most interesting "author's preface" a few years ago. Dr. Jones 
received his training for the ministry at Meadville Theological 
Seminary. In 1910 he was granted the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws by the University of Wisconsin. 

Louis Falge, M.D., of Manitowoc, prominent in his section of 
the state as a physician, educator, archeologist, and historian, died 
there after a several months' illness, on Sunday, August 4. 

Dr. Falge was a native of Bohemia, who came with his parents 
to America as a child in 1869. He graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1884, and from Rush Medical College in 1887. 
Thereafter, until his death he served his adopted state as a busy 
physician and useful citizen, at Cato and Reedsville until 1907, at 
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Manitowoc since that date. During all these years Dr. Falge mani- 
fested an active interest in the history and archeology of his region. 
He is the editor of a history of Manitowoc County, published in 
1912, and author of "Indian Remains in Manitowoc County," which 
comprises the contents of the December, 1915, issue of the Wiscon- 
sin Archeologist. The erection of the monument to Chief Waume- 
gesako (The Wampum) at Manitowoc Rapids was chiefly due to his 
inspiration. 

Dr. Falge came several times to Madison to pursue investiga- 
tions in the Historical Library, and a number of specimens in the 
Museum were contributed by him. An active friend of public edu- 
cation, himself a busy scholar, the state of Wisconsin has lost, by 
his death, a valuable citizen, the Historical and the Archeological 
societies a faithful friend and coworker. 

Three quarters of a century ago there came to make his home 
at Mineral Point, in the heart of Wisconsin's lead mine region, a 
cultivated New Englander, a graduate of Bowdoin College, and to 
the end of his life a man of highest scholarly tastes. Cyrus Wood- 
man, the immigrant in question, pursued his business calling so 
vigorously that before many years he was enabled to withdraw from 
active business and the somewhat primitive surroundings of the lead 
mine region for a prolonged sojourn in Europe. A quiet, unassum- 
ing man, he obeyed literally the biblical injunction with respect to 
keeping the one hand in ignorance of the doings of the other. He 
died at Cambridge, Massachusetts (his home during the latter por- 
tion of his life) in 1889. About three years ago his lifetime accu- 
mulation of papers, carefully arranged and preserved by Mr. Wood- 
man, were given by the children to the State Historical Society. 
They fill some two hundred bound volumes, and constitute one of 
the important collections in the manuscript division of the Library. 
Only when privileged to peruse them several decades after the 
events with which they deal, have we become aware of many of the 
good deeds of Mr. Woodman. Among others, he was probably the 
first man (at any rate among the first) to cherish the idea of a 
state historical society for Wisconsin. And for years before it 
assumed more tangible form than that of an aspiration cherished 
in his brain he was vigorously engaged in collecting newspaper files 
and other material for its library. 

Among the children born to Mr. Woodman during the period 
of his residence at Mineral Point was a son, Frank. Here he passed 
the period of childhood and early youth until the time when his 
father removed from Wisconsin. After securing a thorough educa- 
tion along both cultural and technical lines, Frank Woodman set- 
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tied in 1874 as a civil engineer at Charleston, West Virginia, where 
he continued to reside until his death in July, 1918. Quiet and 
retiring, as his father had been before him, he resembled his father 
also in his love of learning and in his habit of performing good 
works without permitting the public gaze to fall upon them. Not- 
withstanding, he has made a permanent mark upon the life of his 
home city. From an editorial in the local paper written at the 
time of his death we take the following: 

"One cannot but associate Frank Woodman with the pen and 
real pictures of the New England gentleman. A generation ago he 
probably would have reminded us of Lowell, and only the shifting 
of fashions in attire drew the line of demarcation. He always had 
the New England mind, the broad understanding, the kindly 
philosophy which came from his Massachusetts forebears and which 
had been modified by his long contact with life and its realities. 

"Mr. Woodman for so many years was a part and parcel of the 
civic and social life of the city that a biography of him would be 
to some extent a history of the city. He was less ostentatious than 
some city builders, but he simply employed his own means to attain 
the end. Mr. Woodman was a Christian gentleman in every meaning 
of the noun and its qualifying adjective. It is really a life's accom- 
plishment to be this." 

Wisconsin was truly fortunate in numbering, for a period of 
years, Cyrus Woodman among her citizens. Fortunate was Charles- 
ton when Frank Woodman chose it as the city of his future residence. 

Eli Thompson, who died at Sturgeon Bay August 14, 1918, en- 
joyed the distinction of having been the oldest living settler in that 
vicinity. He came to Sturgeon Bay as a child with his parents in 
1850, his father being reputed the first permanent settler there. Mr. 
Thompson was a member of the Fifteenth Wisconsin Infantry in the 
Civil War. 

Among the valuable relics that have recently been added to the 
Wisconsin Historical Museum is an old surveyor's instrument — 
tripod and solar compass — used by Col. John G. Clark, of the 
Fiftieth Wisconsin Regiment, who died in Lancaster, November 2, 
1917. Colonel Clark was in his early life a government surveyor, and 
followed surveying parties through Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Missouri. He assisted in locating a part of the boundary line between 
Missouri and Iowa in 1852, and the old instrument that he carried 
with him during many busy years is now permanently housed among 
the state relics. Also an old slop-brick mold, and an old stethoscope, 
one of the first used in southern Wisconsin, were donated to the 
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Society by Colonel Clark's children, William H. Clark, of Oklahoma 
City, and Mrs. Alice (Clark) Tiel, of Sacramento, California. 

Regimental colors of the Third Infantry, Wisconsin National 
Guards, now the One Hundred Twenty-eighth Infantry, Sixty-fourth 
Brigade, Thirty-second Division, very much tattered and faded, have 
been returned from the French battle front and now are on exhibition 
in the State Historical Museum. The regiment is composed of 
companies from Neillsville, La Crosse, Hudson, Mauston, Eau Claire, 
Portage, Wausau, Menomonie, Superior, Tomah, and Sparta. Col. 
John Turner was in command when the regiment left the state for 
Camp MacArthur, Texas. The flag was placed in the Society's 
keeping by Adjutant General Holway by whom it was received 
in July, 1918, from Postmaster, A. P. O., France. 

James M. Comstock, whose death occurred recently at Spokane, 
Washington, enlisted as a second lieutenant in the First Wisconsin 
Cavalry at Summit, Waukesha County, in December, 1861, and was 
mustered out with the rank of captain in 1864. In 1889 Mr. Com- 
stock settled at Spokane where in course of time he won success and 
fortune, building up the largest mercantile establishment in the city. 
He had served as mayor of Spokane and as commander of the local 
G. A. R. post. A sister, Mrs. Carlos Westover, resides in Madison. 

A year or more ago elaborate plans were laid for the celebra- 
tion in Milwaukee in September, 1918, of the centennial of the coming 
of Solomon Juneau to the lake city. Due to the exigencies of the 
world war these plans were largely abandoned; nevertheless, public 
memorial ceremonies were held, and the press of the city gave much 
space to the centennial. About fifty descendants of the pioneer 
gathered to participate in the ceremonies held in his honor. 

Four signboards marking spots of historic interest along the 
De Pere-Green Bay concrete highway have recently been erected 
by the Green Bay Historical Society. One in front of the Country 
Club directs the tourist to the site of the first frame house built in 
Wisconsin — the Indian Agency of 1824. Just north of the reforma- 
tory one may read: "First Court House and Jail of Northwest 
Territory Stood Near This Spot — The Settlement was Named 
Munnomonee, Generally Known As Shanty town." As one proceeds 
northward a third sign guides the way to "Camp Smith, 1820-22, 
located on Ridge East." The last one points out the "Old Post 
Road, Green Bay to Milwaukee, opened in 1830." 
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An interesting feature of the program of the Wisconsin Com- 
mercial Educators' Association, which met in Milwaukee July 1 and 
2, was the pilgrimage made to Forest Home Cemetery, where a simple 
marker locates the grave of Christopher Latham Sholes, inventor of 
the typewriter. The delegates manifested great interest in the 
nation-wide campaign the National Shorthand Reporters' Associa- 
tion is now carrying on to raise a fund for a monument to the memory 
of this former Wisconsin editor and legislator. 

Rev. John T. Durward, a member of the State Historical Society, 
died September 9, at his home in Baraboo, at the age of seventy-one. 
During his priesthood here, one of the finest rural churches in the 
state was erected. Father Durward was a lover of literature and 
himself a busy writer. Among the books he wrote are: Primer for 
Converts, Sonnets of the Holy Land, Building of a Church, Casket 
of Joys, Holy Writ and Holy Land, and the Life and Poems of B. I. 
Durward. 

The twenty-fourth meeting of the Waukesha County Historical 
Society was held at Pewaukee September 7, 1918. The two principal 
papers on the program were : "Boyhood Memories of the Civil War 
Period," by H. M. Youmans and "Early Days in Pewaukee," by 
Mrs. Ola Anderson. 

Over 1000 people gathered on the grounds of the Old Settlers' 
Club at Paddock's Lake, August 29, to pay tribute to the memory 
of the pioneer settlers of Kenosha County. Besides the customary 
program of reminiscencing, sports, and dancing, a large collection 
of pictures of men and women who were active in the upbuilding of 
this section of the country was on display. The principal feature 
of the literary program was an address on the achievements of the 
pioneers by Professor 0. L. Trenary, of Kenosha. 

The Old Settlers of Superior, Duluth, Cloquet, West Duluth, 
Tower, Ely, and Ashland picnicked at Lester Park, Superior, August 
7. Ray Hughes, of Duluth, gave a patriotic address that is re- 
ported to have made his hearers feel "like starting right out after 
the kaiser." 

The diamond jubilee of the Lutheran Church at Norway, Racine 
County, was celebrated September 13 and 14. Besides brief sketches 
of the history of the congregation by former pastors, addresses were 
given by Dr. H. G. Stub and J. N. Kildahl, president and vice 
president of the Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, and by 
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J. Nordby, L. Harrisville, and L. L. Masted, prominent clergy- 
men of the eastern district. 

The golden jubilee of St. Patrick's Church at Maple Grove was 
celebrated with appropriate exercises August 20 and 21. 

St. Paul's Methodist congregation at Green Bay is planning to 
observe in April, 1919, the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. In 
1869 thirty members organized the First Methodist Church at Fort- 
Howard, but when the city was merged with Green Bay, First Church 
at Fort Howard gave precedence to that at Green Bay and took its 
present name. 

St. Peter's Evangelical Lutheran Church of Fond du Lac ob- 
served its sixtieth anniversary, Sunday, August 11. Since the time 
of its removal from temporary quarters in the courthouse in 1860, 
the congregation has occupied the site at the corner of Second and 
Marr streets purchased at that time for the sum of seventy dollars. 
The Fond du Lac Reporter of the following day gives an interesting 
account of the church's history to date. 

For the first time in fifty years Principal M. H. Cooke, Milwau- 
kee's veteran educator, was absent on the first day of school. Physi- 
cally weakened by an operation which he underwent in April, he 
was granted a leave of absence until December. During his half 
century of service in Milwaukee, Mr. Cooke had no small part in the 
early training of many of its prominent citizens. 

Captain James H. O'Donnell, Milwaukee's oldest fireman in point 
of service, died July 3. He had served in the fire department forty- 
two years and had figured prominently in the Newhall House fire, the 
Davidson Theater fire, and other noted Milwaukee fire disasters. 
Prior to his final illness he is said never to have lost a day's service 
through sickness. 

L. B. Caswell, Ft. Atkinson patriarch, lawyer, and former state 
legislator and congressman is beginning his sixty-fifth term on the 
school board of his home city. Coming to Wisconsin from Vermont 
in 1836, his people spent the winter with Solomon Juneau in Mil- 
waukee, and in the spring settled at the southern end of Lake Kosh- 
konong. Their home was on the trail to Madison and among his 
wealth of stories of pioneer experiences is one of ferrying men over 
the river on their way to obtain work on Wisconsin's first capitol. 
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A proposed bridge from Prairie du Chien to Nelson Dewey Park 
threatens the future popularity of the historic landmark that has 
spanned the Wisconsin River at Bridgeport for some seventy years. 
Says the La Crosse Tribune of July 9 : "There is more history cling- 
ing to the Bridgeport Crossing than any other in the state or 
probably in the Mississippi Valley. Way back in the thirties when a 
military road was put through from Green Bay to Prairie du Chien 
for the use of United States troops and to haul supplies to Fort Craw- 
ford, a pole ferry was established at Bridgeport Crossing. The 
military road became the highway for fur traders and their wealth 
of pelts from Prairie du Chien and other up-river posts and later 
the great tide of immigration into western Wisconsin and northern 
Iowa flowed over it. . . . In 1854 by act of legislature a covered 
wooden bridge at a cost of $30,000 was built to take the place of 
the ferry. Then a couple of years later, the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul railroad reached Bridgeport and boom days followed for the 
crossing. . . . Even after railroads became plentiful the bridge 
was much used by Grant County farmers and continued an important 
thoroughfare. Within the last few years motor touring has added 
a new sphere of activity to the old tunnel bridge and the half dollars 
during the touring season pour into the tollman's pocket almost as 
fast as in 'the good old days.' " 

On September 2, 1918, an historical pilgrimage to the site of 
Fort Winnebago was conducted under the joint auspices of the State 
Historical Society, the Archeological Society, and the Sauk County 
Historical Society. The weather was ideal and a fair audience 
gathered for the occasion, people coming from Reedsburg, Baraboo, 
Madison, Fort Atkinson, and other points. Aside from the tour 
over the fort site, and to other places of interest in the vicinity, 
the principal event of the day was the address of Rev. William Daw- 
son on "The Historical Significance of the Portage." To Mr. H. E. 
Cole, of Baraboo, credit for the success of the pleasant gathering is 
chiefly due. An attractively illustrated program for the occasion 
was presented by Mr. O. D. Brandenburg, of Madison. From it we 
reprint the following resume of the historical associations of the 
portage, prepared by Miss Kellogg of the State Historical Library : 

THE FOX-WISCONSIN PORTAGE 

This portage has been known to Wisconsin Indians since pre- 
historic times. The Chippewa called it O-ning-ah-ming ; the Winne- 
bago, Wah-wah-on-dah, or the "place where they carry the canoe 
on the shoulder." French traders probably visited the site by the 
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middle of the seventeenth century. The first recorded voyage is that 
of the explorers Jolliet and Marquette, who traversed the crossing 
between the two rivers in mid-June, 1673. The first explorers to 
come from the West were Duluth and Hennepin, who ascended the 
Wisconsin and transferred to the Fox in October, 1680. Hennepin 
reports that they cut crosses in the trees in token of their presence. 
Nicolas Perrot, the Baron Lahontan, Charles Pierre Le Sueur 
were some of the famous travelers who describe the portage in the 
late seventeenth century. 

The Fox wars of the early eighteenth century hindered trans- 
portation by the Fox- Wisconsin route. In August, 1727, an expedi- 
tion passed the portage on its way to build a French post on the 
upper Mississippi. Thereafter many voyageurs and missionaries 
transported their effects over this narrow isthmus to and from the 
country of the Sioux. In 1760 the last French garrison of Mackinac 
retreated to the Illinois icountry via the Fox- Wisconsin portage. 

During the British regime Jonathan Carver was an early visitor 
(1766) at the portage where he found Pinnashon, French deserter 
from the Illinois garrison, acting as transporting agent. Peter Pond 
in 1774 found the same person portaging effects. Pinnashon was 
thus the first white settler at the portage. This place was a rendez- 
vous for Indian forces during the American revolution. The expedi- 
tion against St. Louis in May, 1780, gathered here; and here Long 
passed, later in the same year, to rescue the traders' furs at Prairie 
du Chien. By 1793 Laurent Barth had settled at the portage to 
transport with ox-teams the increasing number of fur traders. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century the Decorah family 
of Winnebago chiefs removed to this neighborhood, and about the 
same time Jean B. L'Ecuyer became transporting agent. In 1801-2 
Augustin Grignon first wintered as a fur trader at this site. In 1810 
the overland division of the Astorian expedition to the Pacific coast 
went westward by way of the portage. 

During the war of 1812 Robert Dickson, British Indian agent, 
collected his savage allies at the portage; and the expedition of 1814 
passed thither on its way to drive the Americans from Prairie du 
Chien. By this route the British forces retreated in May, 1815, 
after the peace of Ghent. With the advent in 1816 of American 
military detachments, troops passed frequently from Fort Howard 
at Green Bay to Fort Crawford at Prairie du Chien. In 1827 oc- 
curred at this place the dramatic surrender of the Winnebago chief 
Red Bird. 

In 1828 the portage became a military post, when Major David 
E. Twiggs erected Fort Winnebago. This post was garrisoned until 
1845. The military reservation was sold in 1853. During and after 
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the Black Hawk war of 1832 Fort Winnebago was a useful outpost, 
and served as a check upon the hostile tribesmen, who in 1840 were 
rounded up at Fort Winnebago to be transported from Wisconsin. 
November, 1849, the town of Fort Winnebago was platted, and in 
1851 became the county seat. In 1854 the village was incorporated 
as the city of Portage. A canal connecting the two rivers was begun 
in 1838 but not completed until 1876. The first railroad entered 
Portage in 1857. 

SOME RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

An English Settler in Pioneer Wisconsin — The Letters of Edwin 
Bottomley, 18^-1850. Quaife, Milo M. (editor). Publications of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Collections, Vol. 
XXV. Published by the Society, Madison, 1918. 250 pp. 

Edwin Bottomley, son of an English mill-manager and himself 
a pattern-maker, emigrated in 1842 with wife and five children to 
Racine County, Wisconsin. Here he settled on a tract of land, made 
a home for himself and his family, and took a worthy part in the 
humble affairs of a frontier community. The letters published in 
this volume were written to the father, Captain Thomas Bottomley, 
and cover the period from the beginning of the voyage in May, 1842, 
to the fall of 1850 when typhoid fever brought the son's career to a 
close. 

The motive of Bottomley in undertaking life in the new country 
was to acquire a home for old age and, especially, to make provision 
for his children. It is significant of the outlook of ordinary folk 
in the England of that time that a man like Bottomley, who had fairly 
good employment and a comfortable situation, should have felt im- 
pelled to leave friends and relatives and face the privation of an 
unaccustomed life far away, in order to provide for the future. The 
letters reveal that he was never sorry for his choice, even though 
there were in the new situation many trials and disappointments. He 
always felt that his loved ones were secure at least of enough to eat, 
and he writes commiseratingly concerning those who in the Old World 
at times during the forties suffered from famine. 

The new life in Wisconsin, rough and strange as it was in many 
respects, laid soon its spell upon the Englishman. In this country, 
"we have no Police men nor Poor Law commisioners nor are we 
troubled much with tax gatherers. * * * . our officers such 
as magistrates, Balif, &c are all working men and stand on equal 
ground with ourself." (p. 57) He appreciated also that there 
seemed to be "a general disposition manifested by the Americans to 
go hand in hand with foreigners and allow them to join in the 



